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NEXT FOLD OF THE FUTURE 


In his “Song of Myself” Walt Whitman asks his spirit: When we become enfolders 
of these orbs, and the pleasure and knowledge of everything in them, shall we be filled and 
satisfied then? And his spirit answered: No, we but level the lift to pass and continue beyond. 
Then Whitman said to us: You are also asking me questions and I hear you. I answer that 
I cannot answer. You must find out for yourself. 

I venture to predict that every college student will ask himself, (if he hasn’t already), 
“After I have my diploma in hand, what then? A little roll of paper indicates that I have 
attended enough classes to earn the required quality points. I have set a goal for myself dur- 
ing these four years and now I have reached it; I am called educated — is that the end of my 
journey?” 

It is far too easy for us humans to sink into oblivion once we have felt success; we 
would too quickly leave others to continue on while we sit waiting for their answers. But 
there are no answers. We must attempt one triumph after another, meeting both sadness 
and joy on our way, and find every answer for ourselves. And when we have found one an- 
swer we will not tary with that but rise up and search for the next. 

In college it often seems that we are but one little blade in a wide meadow of grass. 
This is far from the truth for some are already way ahead in their “journies.” We are all in- 
dividuals and whether we realize it or not, all we learn is affecting each of us in a different 
way. The class of ’54 leaves us soon to continue on their way. For each the way will be dif- 
ferent but all will be “bold swimmers” instead of waders, now. May we wish them not luck 
but strength, and a happy journey, for we will soon be following. 


The past and present wilt — I have fill’d them, 
emptied them, 

And proceed to fill my next fold of the 
future. 


— Walt Whitman 
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Poem 

By Hkttie Cohen 

The automatic skylight slammed again, 

Prey to the healthy, lusty wind. 

Up in the grid three feeble messengers of the sun 
Played hide and seek with particles of dust, 
l easing with unaccustomed brightness 
The heavy weighted props of make-believe. 

Below, the many-sizcd frames of wood and canvas 
Stood in two-dimensional patience 
Stacked against the wall, and in one corner 
A length of rope lay curled in sleep. 

Suddenly, I raised a hand to touch the painted castle, 
Wanting, after so much waiting, 

To learn the why of its existence. It stood firm, 
The wooden roughness strained against my finger, 
And I knew then that man must play at being God 
To understand the love of His creation. 


Confidentially 

By Hettie Cohen 

The disappointed potter and the second rate organist 
Got together one night. 

Along the side of half a wall 

The painted pagans laughed and watched their gods, 
While Oedipus solved riddles for the Spinx. 

Spring Rain 

By Sigrid Weeks 

Clouds, soft clouds, 
cloak the blue-eyed sky, 
cut off the 

tops of purple mountains, 
wrap their coats 
above the new-green trees, 
and let their 

load start falling earthward. 
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Silhouette 


By Sally LaBoon 

A brittle silence 
Enveloped 
The desolate forest 
Of bleak trees. 

A sharp gust of wind 
Sent the dried skeletons 
Of leaves 
Into the cold air, 

And then died. 

All motion 
Was suspended, 

As the earth lay . . . 
Waiting. 

Then a single 
White snowflake 
Drifted slowly 
Between 

The shivering trees 
To the frozen ground, 
To be followed 
Swiftly 
By others. 

The enveloping mantle 

Of winter 

Fell 

Silently . . . 


By Sally Laboon 

My hand, 
extended 

into silent darkness 
finds only 
emptiness — 
and longing. 

Again 

extended 

into velvet night. 

it touches 

yours 

and recoils in terror. 


Pigeonholes 

By Sigrid Weeks 

Little man, you have gone far wrong 
with work and play and love. 

You worry much and try to find 
a place and cause for all. 

You’ll learn someday, and not forget, 
that work and play and love 
are far beyond your deep concern; — 
then work and live for all. 


By Nancy Shope 

The stark silhouette of a hunting lodge 

Slants askew at the side of the swamp, 

As the moon shadows a silver tangle 
Over weeds and water below. 

Slanting shutters and broken windows. 

A cracked and crumbling frame 

Is all that remains of an era, 

The time of the high and the mighty. 

Rich men came out from the cities 
Not so many years ago, 

To build this house of sport, 

And to kill to be part of the crowd. 

> f\ 

And the lodge was filled with light, 

And guns and bathtub gin, 

And the boom was on and the rich were gay 
At the death of the duck and the goose. 

Then came the crash and the market bust. 
And the lights in the lodge went out 

And the heavy hearts of the sportsmen 
Swung from sweet to somber days. 

The silhouette of the lonesome lodge 

Stands silently waiting in the moonlight. 

Only the long, low sound of the bullfrog 

Breaks the quiet sleep of the swampland. 
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Stanley was late, and as he quietly 
unlocked the door of the apartment, 
he repeated to himself the old explan- 
ation he would give Marie — the ex- 
planation of why he had had to work 
late again. He unconsciously stif- 
fened as his mind produced a picture 
of his wife. He saw her small, trim 
and excruciatingly neat figure drawn 
erect with indignation, and he heard 
her voice, its characteristic sharpness 
more pronounced than was usual. 
As the figure of Marie grew larger, 
he felt himself shrink. . . 

“Marie? .... Marie, are you 
home?” His voice filled the apart- 
ment. Hearing no response, he 
came in, slowly removing his rain- 
coat which he carefully hung in the 
closet and placed his rubbers neatly 
on the floor under it. He walked 
into the living room. 

“Marie?” 

There was still no answer. A 
small sheet of pale blue paper cover- 
ed with fine writing lay on the 
coffee table. It looked out of place. 
He picked it up. 

Stanley, 

Mother was not feeling well and 
wanted me to spend the evening with 
her. Your supper is in the oven. 
Please remember to wash the dishes 
and straighten the kitchen as I will 
not be home until rather late. 

Marie 

How like Marie to remind him to 
wash the dishes — Marie, who 
couldn't bear the slightest trace of 
dust. Marie, who was annoyed at 
the sight of a dirty ashtray. Marie, 
whose home, person and very life 
tolerated no disorder. 

Stanley wondered vaguely how 
long his wife would be gone. How 
much time would he have to spread 
his newspaper out and read leisurely, 
putting it down on a chair if he wish- 
ed with no one to remind him of its 
proper place. He took off his coat 
and tic and laid them over the back 
of one of the straight antique chairs, 
automatically making a mental note 
to pick them up before Marie return- 
ed. Then he relaxed. Hang it, a 
room should look lived in. A man 
should be allowed to be comfortable. 
A man's wife . . . 


The phone broke sharply into his 
thoughts. 

“Stanley? Marie. Listen, Stan- 
ley, I won’t be home tonight. Moth- 
er's worse and I don’t want to leave 
her here by herself. You can fix your 
breakfast in the morning, can't you? 

. . . All right. Please don't forget to 
make the bed. I may not be home 
until noon. Goodnight.” 

Stanley felt relief float over him 
as he replaced the phone. Of course, 
he would miss Marie, but every man 
needed to be alone for an evening 
now and then. He picked up the 
paper, chose one section and dropped 
the other on the floor beside the arm- 
chair. Almost immediately he mov- 
ed to retrieve it — then smiled, and 
settled back, leaving it in an untidy 
heap. He began to read but the room 
was too quiet and he found that he 
could not concentrate. The ancient 
mahogany clock ticked monoton- 
ously, staring at him. Hang it, the 
repairman hadn’t returned the radio. 
Alone in the room, he felt its stiff- 
ness more intensely than he ever had. 
The perfect order oppressed him. 
He wanted to shout. Dropping the 
paper in his lap, he consciously re- 
laxed his hand and stared vacantly 
for a moment across the room. He 
did not see the old colonial break- 
front, with its choice, fragile china 
tastefully arranged beyond the pro- 
tecting glass, or the narrow bookcase 
and the dark classics huddling to- 
gether on each of the five shelves. 
Only a tiny porcelain figurine on the 
small, elaborately carved wall shelf 
came into sharp focus. It was a 
graceful, white nymph; she laughed 
at him, and the room closed in. . . 

Stanley stood up. Deliberately, 
he strode to the hall closet, removed 
his raincoat and put it on. He pick- 
ed up his rubbers, then dropped them 
heavily and shoved them back into 
the closet with his toe. With meas- 
ured steps, he walked to the door, 
opened it and went out, carefully 
locking it behind him. 

The newspaper lay beside the arm- 
chair, just as it would lie all the next 
day, oblivious to a woman's baffled 
tears. 
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WITCH WAY DO WE GO FROM HERE 


By Hettie Cohen 


Back in the days of good King 
Gingersnap, when you could still 
buy a rousing jug of ale for a nickel, 
there lived a group of people called 
Witches. They led a rather simple, 
uneventful life at the edge of Fir- 
wood Forest, and their only enter- 
tainment was the occasional reading 
of a book thrown to them at the 
wayside by a gentleman who had 
never bothered to read it anyway. 
Gradually, however, the Witches 
built a library of these cast-off 
books, and pretty soon successive 
generations of Witches were smart- 
er and smarter, wiser and wiser. 
Their community life was so well 
organized that they even published a 
magazine — Poor Witches Almanac 
(if history reads true.) After a time 
the members of the more genteel 
strata of the kingdom began to be 
bothered about the Witches. Parents 
refused to let their children play with 
the Witches’ children because the lit- 
tle Witches were always winning at 
hopscotch and soccer, giving normal 
children a decided inferiority com- 
plex. This didn’t bother the young 
Witches at all, because they enjoyed 
playing by themselves “Which Witch 
is Wicher?” and other bewitching 
games. But the other children be- 
came angry, as children often do, 
when they were left out of the 
Witches’ games, especially when they 
saw how much fun the little Witches 
were having. One day the situation 
reached a crisis. 

Little Lord Rauntlefoy, the up- 
and-coming young son of one of the 
district rulers, was playing in the 


schoolyard with some of his friends. 
In one corner of the yard, several 
Witch children were prostrate with 
laughter over a large book which they 
were reading during recess. Raunty 
(as he was known to his friends) 
decided to investigate the cause of 
this merriment, and so he sauntered 
casually over to the Witches’ Corner. 
The Witches, grateful for this un- 
accustomed show of friendship, wel- 
comed Raunty to their midst. When 
he demanded the book, the giggling 
Witches showed him a weighty vol- 
ume on which was printed: “Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire.” 
Little Lord Rauntlefoy wrinkled his 
nose in ignorance and (naturally) 
immediate distaste: he had expected 
something more like Super-Robin 
Hood. Without further ado, he 
smiled disarmingly and threw the 
book in the first little Witch’s face. 
Raunty was not one to take things 
sitting down (or even standing up, 
for that matter) so he straightway 
set aboue inventing a bigger and 
better game, designed to surpass any- 
thing the Witches had to offer. 

Having been trained since child- 
hood in the art of the chase, Raunty 
chose huting as the basis for his game. 
Late that night, if you looked at the 
top story of the Rauntlefoy castel, 
you might have seen the candle burn- 
ing in Raunty’s room, for he stayed 
awake all night trying to think of a 
suitable title for this wonderful new 
game. Along about 6 o’clock in the 
morning, when the sun was just ap- 
pearing over the tallest trees in Fir- 
wood Forest, Raunty glanced out of 


his window and noticed a small fig- 
ure emerging from the forest path 
into the open field. Tired and cramp- 
ed from his all-night session, he rose 
and went to the window to sec who 
it was that was eager enough to be 
out at such an early hour. Only one 
look was necessary for Raunty to 
recognize the brightest young Witch 
in the community. Staring at the 
boy crossing the field, Raunty was 
struck by a sudden thought — why 
not call the game “Witch-Hunting”? 
The idea appealed to him so much 
that he forthwith decided to inform 
his friends that day in the school- 
yard. 

In due course of time the new 
game gained such great popularity 
that it spread to the court of good 
King Gingersnap himself. Witch- 
Hunting replaced bridge as the fav- 
orite parlor game of the era, and 
even the intelligentsia was sometimes 
forced to put aside its crossword 
puzzles. It wasn’t much fun for the 
Witches, of course, but the majority 
of the populace indulged themselves 
with great abandon. Just to show 
that they still had some spirit, the 
Witches went on reading “The De- 
cline and Fall” and other equally 
hilarious literature, even when they 
had to hide from the hunters. In 
times of quiet, they continued to col- 
lect cast-off books, and managed to 
go on living the same as usual. 

Moral: A Witch in hand means 

two more in the library, or Rolling 
stones don’t gather much more than 
dirt. 
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An absent-minded professor was 
strap hanging in a bus. His left arm 
clasped a dozen packages. He sway- 
ed to and fro. Slowly his face took 
on a look of apprehension. Noting 
this, a young man standing beside 
him said, “Can I help you, s i r ' 
“Yes/' said the professor with re- 
lief. “Hold on to this strap while I 
get my fare out.” 
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Which would you rather give up, 
wine or women? 

Depends on the vintage. 

A party girl is one who believes 
that children should be seen and not 
had. 

Psychiatrist to sad-eyed patient: 
My dear fellow, you have no com- 
plex. You ARE inferior. 


A man walked into church one 
morning, seated himself, and was 
surprised to notice that a man in the 
pew in front of him had carrots in 
his ears. The man tried to ignore 
it, but eventually his curiosity got 
the best of him. He leaned forward 
and whispered, “Why do you have 
carrots in your ears?” There was 
no answer. He whispered again, 
considerably louder. Again no an- 
swer. He fidgeted around in his seat 
for a few minutes, and then asked, 
in a voice that could be heard all 
through the church, “Why do you 
have carrots in your ears?” 

The man in front turned around, 
stared at him for a moment, and 
then calmly replied, “I can’t heat 
you. I have carrots in my ears.” 


Son: Daddy, did grandpa spank 
you when you were a little boy? 

Dad: He sure did! 

Son: And did great-grandpa 

spank grandpa when he was a little 
boy? 

Dad: He certainly did! 

Son: Well, don’t you think that 

with a little co-operation from me 
we can overcome this inherited sa- 
dism? 


To drink without 

Analysis 

Will often cause 

Paralysis 

To drink without 
Propriety 
Results in 
Notoriety. 

Hours fly, 

Flowers die, 

New days, 

New ways, 

Chapel stays. 


He: Whisper those three little 

words that will make me walk on 
air. 

She: Go hang yourself. 
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By Linda LeHardy 



We met for the first time as we 
sailed out of New York harbor on 
our way to Africa. There were four 
of us, but not one knew the exact 
type of job for which we had been 
hired. We just knew that the pay 
was more than any of us had ever 
seen, and who could have turned it 
down? We also knew that our em- 
ployer, an eccentric millionaire and 
collector of strange birds, had hired 
us as construction engineers to build 
some sort of tunnel through a moun- 
tain. There our information ended. 

We were a strange crew, but some- 
how we got along. Pedro Armen- 
dez was a wiry little Mexican who 
had ended up in New York. He had 
taken this job to get enough money 
to go back to Mexico. Only the 
money could have induced him to sail 
to Africa; because no matter how 
much brave talk came out of his 
mouth, that frightened look never 
left his eyes. Then there was Harry 
Callaghan, a big, burly man with a 
continual scowl on his face. When I 
first met the three men, Callaghan 
was the one I had liked least; he look- 
ed like a big-time gangster, but his 
heart was pure gold and his sense 
of humor was to help us through 
many bad times. Tony Dimonetti 
was from ‘Brooklyn, U. S. A.”, as 
he used to say, and the minute our 
ship left the harbor, Tony got home- 
sick. But he never let us down, and 
when it came right down to it Tony 
was about the best engineer of us all. 

I came from Pittsburgh, and when 
you’re trying to support a wife and 
six kids money isn’t always available 
... so this job had appealed to me 
from the very beginning. And the 
knowledge that when I returned I’d 
be able to start the Alfred C. Burgess 
Construction Company never let my 
enthusiasm fail. 

When we arrived in Africa we 
were met by a strange, dark-complex- 
ioned fellow with black piercing eyes. 
For a minute I wondered if he were 
our boss, but I knew that would be 
impossible. Then I caught Pedro’s 
expression. Poor guy ... I knew 
he wished he had never come. But 
it was too late now. Anyway, the 
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dark man looked at us and said, “Are 
you the engineers ?" He then pointed 
to a truck, and we started over to it. 
Tony, friendly fellow that he was, 
tried to ask the man some questions; 
but when he received no answers he 
gave us a despairing shrug and said 
no more. 

The truck took us, I'd say, about 
twenty miles inland. When it final- 
ly stopped, much to our astonish- 
ment, we found ourselves in front of 
a huge grey mansion. And from the 
surroundings it seemed as if it were 
set in the heart of the jungle. A 
dark-skinned butler met us at the 
door and ushered us into a large li- 
brary and told us to wait. We wait- 
ed .. . and waited ... all the time 
examining the richly furnished room. 
Suddenly, without a sound, an im- 
mense door swung open, and there 
stood a decrepit little figure of a man 
clothed in a maroon silk dressing 
gown. It was at least two minutes 
before I could take my eyes off the 
pale, wasted face of the man who 
must have been somewhere in his 
eighties. I then noticed a small, 
brightly colored bird perched on his 
shoulder. That struck me as being 
rather odd, but then I remembered 
that the employment agents had said 
he collected birds, so I thought no 
more of it. I glanced at my com- 
panions. Three pairs of eyes were 
staring at the old man. 

“I, gentlemen, am your employer, 
J. Middlebury Pin," the old man 
said. He then stepped into the room, 
and the door closed behind him. I 
felt like running. 

He stepped up to each one of us 
in turn and asked our names. Then 
he explained what our job was to be. 

“You may think me an erratic old 
man, but what I want I always get. 
And now I want a tunnel. You, 
gentlemen, will be provided with all 
the food and equipment you will 
need, and you have a month in which 
to build my tunnel. At the end of 
the month you will receive your pay 
and return to America." 

With those words ringing in our 
ears he left the room. The butler 
entered immediately and escorted us 
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out to the truck that had brought us 
to this mansion. The truck was now 
loaded with supplies. Our ride this 
time seemed longer because the truck 
was winding up a mountain, but it 
was probably only a fifteen mile trip. 
We were deposited, along with the 
supplies, about half-way up the 
mountain. The driver told us to 
start building the tunnel anywhere 
we wanted and then he left. 

No one spoke for awhile; we just 
set up equipment. 

After a few days we had all quit 
wondering about our strange employ- 
er and our stranger job; and we were 
pleased because the construction had 
gotten off to a good start, and the 
tunnel was well underway. 

“Hey, amigos, maybe we weel be 
able to fineesh thees tunnel quick-like 
and go home even beefore a month 
. . . no?" 

“Maybe, Pedro. I think we'd 
all kinda’ like that," Callaghan an- 
swered. “Maybe we can . . 

That thought made us work un- 
ceasingly during our waking hours. 
In two weeks, as far as we were able 
to judge, we were over half-way 
through the mountain. For con- 
struction purposes the tunnel had to 
curve through the mountain; we 
could see no daylight from where 
we were working. The only lights 
we had were a few lanterns and the 
lights on our caps, but even though 
the tunnel was blacker than night 
the sounds of the building and ham- 
mering echoed throughout the tun- 
nel to keep us company. 

Pedro, Callaghan, and I were 
working at the farthest end of the 
tunnel when we first heard the pecu- 
liar noise. Tony was back repairing 
a stake. 

“Do you guys hear something?" I 
said. 

Pedro and Callaghan quit drilling, 
and in a low, hushed voice Callaghan 
said, “What’s the matter, Al?" 

“Listen. Can’t you hear that 
brushing noise? It sounds sorta’ like 
something is rubbing against the sides 
of the tunnel. Can’t you hear it?" 

“Si ... I hear sometheeng. Calla- 
ghan . . . leesten." 


“Hey, I hear it now. What is it? 
Oh, I reckon it’s just Tony. Tony? 
Hey, Tony! What’re you doing 
back there?’ 

Callaghan received no answer. He 
called to Tony again. We all started 
to yell his name, but still no answer. 

“He’s probably gone back to the 
entrance," Callaghan said. “I’ll go 
back and see what he’s doing." 

“O. K., Callaghan, but be care- 
ful. This place has just begun to 
give me the creeps." 

Pedro and I went back to our drill- 
ing. A few minutes later we heard 
Callaghan’s heavy footsteps echoing 
through the tunnel. Then he scream- 
ed something to us. 

“What’s the matter, Callaghan?" 

He came panting back to where we 
stood. “Tony's . . . Tony's dead!" 

“Dead?" 

“I practically tripped over him. 
He's dead . . . but there's not a mark 
on him . . . just a little splotch of 
blood on his neck." 

Pedro began to shake uncontroll- 
ably. “Let’s geet out of here, amigos. 

I don't like eet!" 

Neither Callaghan nor I spoke for 
a minute. Then slowly Callaghan 
said, “No, Pedro. We’ve got to get 
this job finished. We haven't much 
farther to go. Tony's death was 
probably just an accident. That noise 
we heard got us upset, but most likely 
it wasn’t anything." 

I said, “But let’s stick together 
from now on . . . just to be on the 
safe side. And if we work faster than 
ever, we’ll be out of here before too 
many more days." 

We started drilling immediately 
. . . pushing, ever pushing for the 
other side of the mountain. But in 
my mind I kept wondering what that 
noise had been, and I knew the others 
were wondering the same thing. 

We now needed more building 
supplies. Callaghan had elected him- 
self to be the one to go back to the 
tunnel’s entrance to get them . . . 
much against Pedro's and my wishes. 
We thought we should all go togeth- 
er; but Callaghan said that would 
(Continued on Page 18) 
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1 Said 

I said: 

1 know so much that is so little. 

You said: 

I know so little that is so much. 

And I was humble 
And a fool. 

Our Mighty Man 

Man; fragment, shell . . . taking and expeling 
gases in the air. 

Measured man; triple threat . . . 

endless, timeless, and unbound. 

And collectively . . . WE . . . 

who are not leaf, nor sky, nor sound of note 
that whets the appetite of art, 
but lone, frail counterparts of each 
In this: 

our tall, flat world. 

Distorted image. 

Cry not the whole; 
take bit 
by 

bit 

and feed upon. 

Discover one, from all, 

who cannot hold the grudge, 

nor grief 

Of savage, speechless violence; 

proud now ... to have committed 

hate . . . 

Though it destroy our mighty man; 
endless, timeless, 

and 

unbound. 


Two Eyes 

Two eyes 

Planted in half a face. 

Temptress one. . . 

Focusing a fitcion 
On a silver cup, 

A quarter full 
From crying. 

And the other . . . 

Conscience on a painted fantasy 
In F. 


Theme In Tragedy 

Pendulum quite weary now; 

Provoked to turn and turn again 
Another point in time . . . 

That never was, that ever is, 

and . . . somehow . . . always will be. 

First instance causing 

theme in consequence, 

As time eternal touches all at once 
what is that’s 

Seen In Nature 

Sensed In Need 

and 

theme in tragedy 

Because the pendulum must 
turn 

and 

turn 

Again. 
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Sky In The Blue Mood 

A sky in blue mood . . . 

Carving out clouds 

From somewhere about the mouth . . . 

Sullen now from an empty day . . . 
Repairing the face. 

Market of dreams and a whisper. 

And I, a buyer of these. 

High flyer . . . eyeing forever the distance 
that space . . . and the mind . . . can contrive. 

Fool’s price I paid, 

For 1 knew I had lost 
When I lowered my head 
And my eyes saw a leaf . . . 

As anxious as I . . . 

To reach out and touch 
A sky in blue mood. 


Curve 

Untied drought threading its way through field . . . 
And winter was almost here; 

Now caught by the child it fed 
Ice on a drowsy afternoon. 

So comes the earth . . . 

Filling itself with a twist 
From the rind 
Of some eternal spring. 
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By Jean Armstrong 
Sunset In Purple 

And the claw runs downward, 

Dying into blue . . . 

While beneath . . . the playing of the prism 
And the color wheel. 

And I am guiltless as the lion 
That stains with red 
His opaque nails that were . . . sometime, 

To satisfy his hunger. . . 

Used on Innocence. 


And Never The Force 

We are forever the means 
And never the force 
That finds its way 
To gilded gardens of the gods, 
Where a laugh skins its knee . . 
Losing dignity. 


We Knew The Moon 

Forgotten years and light 

Search past that turn in time and space 

When reputation is a fraud 

And we . . . quite simply . . . 

Knew the moon to be a lie. 

For you, like we, are one of those who cannot die. 
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SomeihUuf Mote ^Ucun fyasitaiM, 


By Audrey Smith 


The scene: A cluttered yet homelike living room 

of a two- family house situated in a small town is filled 
with odd antiques, knickknacks, scatterrugs, etc. No one 
thing is more dominant than another, giving the room 
a confined and monotonous appearance to the unfamiliar 
observer. 

At rise: John Moore, an unfortunate victim of his 

mother’s possessive love, could be called good-looking 
were it not for his harried and persecuted attitude. He 
has acquired so many virtues that vice has been forcefully 
excluded from his chaste mind. The slightest immoral 
desires have neither been repressed nor shunned by him. 
They merely have not occurred to him and have been 
fearfully neglected. Until the time John knows better, 
they have taken defensive action by incorporating them- 
selves into one devilish individual, visible only to the 
unnerved man. Through the subconscious efforts of 
John himself, and by the suggestions of a woman grown 
from a playmate created in his past, this fiendish char- 
acter has miraculously contrived to make a man of John 
in their personal conversations. This has been a very 
frightening change for our friend and a source of peculiar 
actions as far as others are concerned — -as we now see. 
Margot, one of the other family now living in the same 
house enters the room familiarly. 

Margot: (standing by door) John? 

John: (extremely agitated, loudly and apparently 

to wall at other end of room) Of course I shall listen! 
There’s no reason for not listening! What else would 
you have me do ? 

Margot: (surprised) Naturally, John. I only 

wanted to ask if I may. . . 

John: What’s this? Margot, I — I didn’t see you. 

Margot: But you spoke. 

John: (walks distractedly) Yes, yes please ex- 

cuse me, Margot. I wasn’t thinking. My thoughts 
(waves hands) elsewhere. Did you wish something? 
(walks silghtly towards her, removes glasses, which he 
really doesn’t need, and assumes a paternal air, at the 
same time motioning vigorously behind him.) 


Margot: We’re, my parents are having company 

tonight. (She sneaks a frowning look behind him) 
Would you object if I used your living room? 

John: (appears uncomfortable) No, no not at 

all. Go right ahead. 

Margot: (rushed, embarrassed at his strange ac- 

tions) A friend of mine is coming. We have some- 
thing to discuss — alone. I know you and your mother 
usually retire early. 

John: No, uh- rather yes, the room is all yours, 

(to X) Interfere? It wouldn’t ever occur to me. 

Margot: (She goes up to him quickly and he ap- 

pears to retreat although he actually doesn’t move — in 
fact he can’t, someone is behind him) Is everything 
all right? 1 mean, you seem disturbed. It’s nothing be- 
tween you and your mother I hope. She was over just 
yesterday and appeared unusually nervous. She men- 
tioned something about the disappearance of the last 
vestiges of decency in this world. (wryly) I suppose 
that means you’ll remain? 

John: Why should I be tainted and end up as 

conspicuously colored as an Indian witch doctor? And 
no, everything is fine. 

Margot: Do you expect me to believe that, having 

grown up with you? Your behavior reminds me of 
the times when we were just children. Remember how 
we played with our supposedly imaginary friends? They 
were there because we really believed in them, and often 
they were our conceptions of what we aspired to be. 

John: (with a faint smile at the remembrance) 

Yes. 

Margot: And as we grew we incorporated these 

idealizations into ourselves. But inevitably your mother 
would become frightened and call you back whenever 
you became over engrossed, ran off somewhere and forgot 
all about her — you remember, don’t you? You never 
cared then about what you did or who saw you. 

John: I was just a boy. 

Margot: And now you are a man? Now you do 
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nothing at all and there’s only one person that ever docs 
see you. 

John: I can’t see that that’s any concern of yours. 

Margot: No, 1 guess it isn’t. But I just hate to 

see so much male being go to waste. In fact, it’s a damn 
shame! Let some other stubborn fool, though, grieve 
over a case of a man’s lost sex tendancies. I’ll curtsie out, 
thank you — not that you ever realized I was concerned. 

Don’t bother to tell me to be silent. I know how 
long I can speak before you will snap your head inside 
of you and leave me talking to a closed shell. It’s un- 
believable that I have held your attention this long. (She 
turns to walk out, hurt again yet resigned to the loss of 
her old companion that has left this new one in his 
place. 

John: (shrugs his shoulders then suddenly 

speaks out to the unseen X with a menacing gesture) 
Yes, you’ve made me sufficiently aware of numerous, 
and to me, unpleasant possibilities — (Margot turns and 
looks at him. He smiles patiently and embarrassed.) 
It will be fine if you would like to use the living room. 

Margot: (hurrying out door) Thank you, John, 

thank you. We really do appreciate it. 

John: (As the door opens he appears unusually 

and humorously angry, whirls around and pounds on 
the table.) Go away. Go away. Go away. I won’t 
have it! It’s absurd for you to be here, perpetually 
hounding me, filling my head with ridiculous notions. 
Good Heavens, man — whatever you are! Talk, that’s 
all you do. And I can’t stop from hearing you. Go 
pick some other victim to fill full of your crude knowl- 
edge. No, I don’t speak this way to others. I refuse to 
be antagonized. And that’s that. Go away. 

Mrs. Moore: (from another room) Boby. 

John: (indignant) I LIKE that name. Further 

more, she’s my. . . (Mrs. Moore hurries in, incredulous. 
She is middle aged with accompanying plumpness, the 
typical club woman — efficient, domineering with too 
many little matters on her mind to speak without getting 
flustered. ) 

Mrs. Moore: Boby, was that you raising your 

voice? (She opens blind and lets in last bit of sunlight.) 
You know how unsetting that is to me. 

John: (immediately subdued) Forgive me. 

Mrs. Moore: Wasn’t that Margot? She is such a 

sweetly mannered young thing; however, I’m glad to 
see her developing an interest in that young man who is 
constantly calling on her. Did she want something? 
Answer me, Boby! What has gotten into you? 

John: (protesting) Mother. . . 

Mrs. Moore: You have been avoiding me. No, 

don’t deny it ! A mother’s instinct is very strong. When 
you were a small boy, after your father’s death, I al- 
ways knew when you began to wander across the bridge 
to the other side — even when my back was turned. 

John: (plaintively) I’ve heard it a thousand 

times, too. 
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Mrs. Moore: Boby! How can you say such 

a thing ? 

John: (surprised at self — abstractly) But I wasn’t 
speaking to you. 

Mrs. Moore: (She pulls at his arm as she sits on 

the sofa — he sits stiffly and looks away) My poor boy, 
this has been a tiring day. I must make allowances now 
that you are working. Tell me about it. 

John: Yesterday, today, they are all the same. 

Mrs. Moore: (suspiciously, suddenly remember- 

ing something) Boby? 

John :Yes, mother? 

Mrs. Moore: Who is that wicked blond? 

John: A blond, mother? 

Mrs. Moore: Yes, she was here today — to see 

you. She was a perfectly obscene looking creature. 

John: To see me? I know no such woman, 

(to X) Certainly not! No one is obligated to explore 
wicked obscenity. (hesitantly) What did she want? 

Mrs. Moore: All she stated was that she wanted 

you. And when I told her you were out, she disappear- 
ed — much to strangely for my peace of mind. 

John: (partially to self) Pobably another prank 

— some hideous joke, I imagine she wasn’t even there 
at all! 

Mrs. Moore: John Moore, do you doubt my 

word? Do you deny that I saw this woman? Do you 
think. . . 

John: (soothingly) Mother, mother, I am not 

denying. Have I ever disbelieved you or thought that 
you were wrong? 

Mrs. Moore: (She gets up to leave, obviously very 

exasperated) You did just then. And I won't have it! 
The appreciation I have received for my efforts in your 
behalf is all too obvious. (nearing door) When I 
return I expect. . . 

John: (Surprised at a notion put to him, he ex- 

claims outright.) I should leave first! (He seems to be 
actually heaved out of his chair, rushes nervously by his 
stupefied mother) . 

Mrs. Moore: Where arc you going? (She rushes 

up after him) 

John: (The door opens just before his hand 

reaches it. Mrs. Moore doesn’t notice. John’s comments 
are not directly to her) It seems quite obvious I am 
going out! Prospecting? (He leaves and she sits, per- 
plexed and furious. Knock is heard at door and our 
blond friend, Desire, enters. She is an unnatural wo- 
man, the same age as John and Margot, yet infinitely 
mature and beautiful — not by any standard but in her 
own right. She seems rather vague.) 

Mrs. Moore: You! (Desire moves about room, 

looks around familiarly, destainfully and makes self at 
home while Mrs. Moore is gathering sufficient energy 
for a furious outburst. All her doubting fears are in 
the blame she places on Desire. ) 

Desire: (with bored calm, tersely) Yes, me. I 

(Continued on next Page) 
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find myself strangely drawn to this house. Did you 
ever feel that you were needed with an impelling urgency? 
Where is your son? 

Mrs. Moore: (with every possible effort for self 

control) May I ask you to leave? 

Desire: Yes. 

Mrs. Moore: Well leave! Get out of my home. 

You t your (curiousity gets the best of her) What is 
your name? Have you heard a word I’ve said? 

Desire: Unfortunately I’ve found no way to 

avoid it. 

Mrs. Moore: (disgustedly) Ah. 

Desire: I’ve come to inquire about John. (sits) 

John and I arc old acquaintances, actually never met. 
However, the time is always ripe for unencountered 
pleasures, and the meeting will be doubly intriguing for 
it will fill a much neglected cavity. 

Mrs. Moore: (coldly, offended by her riddle) 

And what may be these pleasures you are so eagerly 
anticipating ? 

Desire: You have yours and I mine, discussing 

them would only distort them. 

Mrs. Moore: Is there a message I could give him? 

Desire: Thank you, but I think the effect would 

be lost. 

Mrs. Moore: Effect? 

Desire: Of meeting, though I know he has for- 

gotten. It’s unfortunate that one forgets for in doing so 
something dies. Because of its death then, other moments 
of varied pleasure must be subtracted from another’s life. 

Mrs. Moore: John rarely forgets anything. 

Desire: I don’t believe he has too much to remem- 

ber — now. 

Mrs. Moore: (She does not know whether to ask 

her to leave again or to find out what she is talking 
about. Desire, meanwhile, has discovered a photo of 
John on an upright piano and has picked it up) 

Please replace that. 

Desire: (unheeding, reads tauntingly) To mother 

dearest, with love from her Boby. How pleasant, (indi- 
cating picture) Your son? 

Mrs. Moore: (softened at hearing his words) 

Yes, it was taken of John last year. 

Desire: (puts it back carelessly) No, it is old. 

Furthermore, it is not John, it is Boby. And that abom- 
inable creature is, at this time, making a hasty departure 
from a pityful pretense of life. 

Mrs. Moore: (indignant again, remembering the 

circumstances — goes quickly to her) You, a stranger, 
have no right to walk in my house as you have and 
speak in such a disgraceful and familiar fashion about my 
son. I’ll say for him that he. . . 

Desire: (walking towards door) I’d prefer to 

get the truth at the source. Tides turn after having gone 
some distance from the shore. Please tell John that I 
shall return later this evening. (She leaves quickly.) 

Mrs. Moors: (excited) I’ll do no such — (door 

slams — weakly) thing. Well. 
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John: (He immediately comes storming in, start- 

les mother. He has been the object of much embarrass- 
ment and trouble caused by his unseen friend) Not 
once, but countless times was I accused of rudeness, of 
aggressiveness and of indecorum, and all — and all because 
of unnecessary comments provoked by this, this — oh, 
forget it. 

Mrs. Moore: What have you been doing? Didn’t 

you meet someone coming in? My day has been a com- 
plete and trying strain. 

John: No, 1 haven’t done anything, I didn’t see 

anyone, and my life has suddenly been made a very 
frustrating circumstance. 

Mrs. Moore: (Hurt that he should be concerned 

more with himself, she puts her face in her hands) Boby, 
do something for me. 

John: (He appears to have been jerked by the 

collar) Leave me alone. For the last time, my patience 
is no longer with me. And remove that diabolic grin 
from that leering mask of yours. 

Mrs. Moore: (She looks up, mouth open, stares 

at John and Wails) Ohhh. 

John: Again! Listen to me, mother. I’m sorry. 

I wasn’t speaking to you. I’ve been terribly bothered 
by a persistent pain today and I can’t seem to shake it off. 
At times I become forgetful and try speaking to it, but 
apparently it has no ears for my words — although every- 
one else does not fail to hear. 

Mrs. Moore: (decides she has had enough, gets 

up and begins to leave) If I did not have certain thoughts 
about other people I would say I’m losing my mind. 

John: (stands helplessly by) May I help you? 

(surprised look on mother) uh — get something for your 
nerves? Perhaps a quiet evening will be the best medicine 
for both of us. 

(There is a light rap on the door and Margot and 
her date, Karl, walk in. She looks quite stunning and 
different. Karl, who wishes to marry her, is an aver- 
age and rather egoistic fellow. Mrs. Moore and John 
caught in their excitement are embarrased ) 

Margot: (She notices but goes ahead and makes 

the necessary introductions) Hello. Karl Brent, Mrs. 
Moore and John Moore, (notes Mrs. Moore’s confusion 
at their being there) Didn’t John tell you? He said your 
living room would be free tonight. John? (All look 
at John who has retired back from the others, overcome 
by his usual shyness. Margot looks annoyed and he at an 
awkward loss for words. 

Mrs. Moore: (coming to his defense) I’m sure he 

meant to say something to me but there hasn’t been an 
opportunity. Make yourselves at home. 

John: Yes, I told Margot that it would be alright. 

(He looks down and fiddles with some objects on the 
table by which he is standing ) 

Mrs. Moore: (Now that company has arrived she 

takes over everything and moves around with useless 
bustle) I wish I had known earlier. I’m so glad to meet 
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you, Mr. Brent. It’s needless to say that you’ve been the 
topic of quite a bit of discussion lately. 

John: Really? 

Mrs. Moore: Yes, we women discuss everything. 

Margot: I hope it has been favorable. 

Karl (taking her hand) Why should it be other- 
wise? 

Mrs. Moore: (She talks to Margot quietly and 

rapidly, leaving the two men forced to make conver- 
sation) Your mother is having company tonight? I. . . 

Karl: Sorry if we’ve put you out for the evening 

but you know how it is when things must be discussed. 
Margot said that you wouldn’t mind. Have a cigarette? 

John: No, no really. 

Karl: John, you don’t mind if I call you John, 

you seem disturbed. I hope we haven't barged in on any- 
thing here. 

John: No. 

Karl: Are you going out? 

John: No. 

Karl: Please join us after a while. There’s no 

sense in not making the most you can of some new com- 
pany. No offense, but it’s incomprehensible how one 
can live in this town for any great length of time — same 
types, same scenes. It never changes. Don’t you feel 
it? ? 

John: It often -no, its fine, it’s alright. 

Margot: (turns suddenly to John) John, you 

didn’t tell us you were being hunted, or should I say 
haunted by strange women! (John flushes, attempts a 
denial but does not quite make it.) There, see Mrs. 
Moore, it’s true. Our John has linally opened his eyes 
to the female race. 

Mrs. Moore: John only opens his eyes to — 

Karl: Ah, ah — don’t say it, don’t even guess. 

Such things are a man’s secret. Those glasses he looks 
through are more than rose colored, (winks at John) 

Mrs. Moore: (ignoring) — Opens his eyes to the 

nicer and finer things. 

Karl: But what could be more delightful than tc 

persue an enigmatic woman who temptingly dangles the 
key but a few inches before you, lures you into forbidden 
places then, when you are exceedingly lost, she manages 
to dispose of your only means of escape. 

Margot: Why, Karl. Do 1 affect you that way? 

Mrs. Moore: That’s merely the blind stupidity of 

man. He still can’t recognize ignorant naivete from 
out and out deceit, so he calls it unfathomable and fas- 
cinating. 

Karl: Touche’, Madame. But you missed com- 

pletely that you have succeeded in wounding only your- 
self. Tell me, if you don’t mind my being so personal 
would you call yourself ignorant or deceitful? (He re- 
ceives a cursed lip reply from Mrs. Moore.) 

John: (Bothered again, he has his hands to his 

ears in desperation. The others stare but he is toe 
engrossed to notice) If you don’t cease your endless 
chatter I’ll, I’ll do anything to be rid of you. Do this. 


Say that. What would I think if — And, what’s more, 
I decline the invitation to go trespassing with Eve in the 
garden of Eden, and play temptation among its fruits! 

Margot, Mrs. Moore: John! 

Karl: (amused) Have you been so silently 

wrought that you must face the wall when you speak? 
I had not thought you were a fighting man, but I am in 
accord. Why trespass when the land is ours, why tease 
when you can taste, but not eat, for gluttony is a vice 
and we must be virtuous men. 

John: (turning) I said no such thing. 

Karl: I didn’t think we’d be so brash to admit it, 

or have you discarded your sheep’s clothing entirely? 

John: I’m afraid you misunderstood. 

Karl: Nor a chance. You had me surprised for 

only a moment. 

John: (to X) Are you saying the vice is nothing 

but an unbeguiled action, and virtue the crutch that it 
leans upon? 

Karl: Bravo! Exactly. Let’s be well then and 

discard our aids. 

Margot: Karl? 

Mrs. Moore: (with a glare at Karl) Perhaps you 

two had better attend to your own affairs. John. (John 
follows limply, looking much abashed. Karl gives him 
a hearty slap on the back as he passes. John takes a few 
steps, stumbles as if slapped again — looks around to sec 
if anyone noticed. No one has, he frowns at X) . 

Karl: (both sit on couch) Well, dear, needless 

to say we are alone. 

Margot: I don’t know. The atmosphere in this 

house has decidedly changed. I’m not certain whether I 
like it. 

Karl: Nonsense, a change in atmosphere is good 

for the best of us. Let’s not get stagnant which, of 
course, reminds me of our present state of affairs. May I 
again attract you with the possibilities of a new scene — 
you and I? We must come to a decision tonight, my 
little Margot. 

Margot: I realize that. 

Karl: You can’t always say someday without 

naming the date. 

Margot: Karl, I’m looking for something. What? 

I don’t know. 

Karl: You’ll get over that. We all feel that way 

at one time or another. 

Margot: No, this is different. 

Karl: Must we go through this again. I thought 

it was agreed that time would be the panacea for this 
sickness, (stands) I want to know now, when. 

Margot: Really, Karl, there is a vague lack some- 

where. I must discover it before I can be at all definite. 

Karl: Answer my question. 

Margot: Question? 

Karl: For God’s sake, Margot, stop dilly-dallying, 

(light knock on door) Why can’t I ever speak to you 
(Continued on next Page) 
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uninterrupted for five minutes? (angrily) Come in. 
(Desire enters) Well-well, well. 

Desire: Since you appear to be such a gregarious 

individual perhaps you could inform me of the where- 
abouts of John. (Karl straightens up and Margot stares) 
He seems to be constantly in hiding. 

Karl: I’m sure he wouldn’t had he one inkling 

that he is hiding from the very thing for which he must 
be looking. Won’t you have a seat? I’d offer you some- 
thing, however, (gives a fleeting look about) I don’t 
believe there is anything- -nor is this my house. 

Desire: I’m aware of that. 

Karl: Sorry, I thought for some reason that you 

were new here. 

Desire: No, I can’t say that I am. 

Margot: You must be the woman of whom Mrs. 

Moore spoke. Are you and John going to play Adam 
and Eve? 

Desire: I beg your pardon ? 

Margot: What was that you and John were discuss- 

ing, Karl. I really didn’t understand all of it. It 
sounded quite unlike John, but then one must not become 
stagnant — right? 

Karl: Correct. You’re learning quickly, my little 

girl. Don’t you agree that stagncncy brings about the 
death of an individual, Miss — I’m terribly sorry. I'm 
Karl Brent, this is Margot Stuart. You’re — ? 

Desire: It’s irrelevant. When one becomes brand- 

ed by a name and has to be called and live that name all 
one’s life — there’s your sluggish water. 

Margot: I can’t see that at all. How would you 

get someone’s attention, call them? 

Karl: Don’t be so banal, dear. I think that’s a 

fine idea. Karl is getting tiresome and there is something 
distasteful about associating horrid people to nice people 
and only because of a name. 

Desire: But what’s in a name? Emotions. If 

you know your humans well enough, call out their im- 
mediate emotion and you will have an answer just as 
quickly. 

Karl: Ah — name mine. 

Desire: You are but Karl. It has become a stig- 

ma. 

Karl: I protest. 

Desire: You should have done that sooner: how- 

ever, if you shouted loud enough I presume a change 
would be noticed. 

Margot: You really make it sound dreadful, like 

a disease. Is there a ready cure? 

Desire: Being woman, you are inconstant and that 

is partial freedom from your milstone. Man is man, 
though, and there is little internal variation. 

Margot: They are not all the same. 

Desire: No, occasionally we get a good crop of 

individuals but the mass often aspires individuality with 
such intensity that mongrels may appear thoroughbred. 
But the strain breaks, inevitably. 

Karl: Hey, hey wait a moment. You walk in 


here with the devil may please altitude, bring us into 
this insane conversation, then expect to get away with 
that insinuation? 

Desire: Precisely, and have you planned any pre- 

vention ? 

Karl: None, except a short walk. I need some 

air. We ll return. Would you like me to get John? 

Desire: No, I’ll wait here. He’ll be in. 

Margot: Are we leaving? 

Karl: Yes, we’ll continue our discussion on a 

promenade. Goodbye. 

Desire: Goodbye. (Karl hurries Margot out 

door.) 

John: (He enters seeming rather lost. He does 

not notice Desire seated in the corner and begins holding 
an animated conversation) Is it you, or am I correct 
in feeling an unusual presence in this room? I can’t rid 
myself of this desire I have for something 1 can't quite 
reach far enough to get ahold of. I’d blame it on you 
and your constant goading except that I’ll be darned if 
I don’t form the most peculiar urges within myself. 
Where are you? One would think I had a passion for 
talking to myself. 

Desire: (from corner scat) A most revealing 

habit — don’t develop it. 

John: So now you are assuming a live quality? 

How soon will it be before I must see your grotesque 
form suspended before me? 

Desire: Not until 1 am an angel, which is most 

improbable, will I float before you. And this once will 
I excuse your ignorance but if you will take notice I am 
as far removed from being a gargoyle as a goddess. 

John: (noticing her for the first time, softly) 

I’ll be damned. 

Desire: Fine, now we can commence on an equal 

basis. 

John: What explanation is there for your pres- 

ence? 

Desire: I’m merely one of the unaccounted for 

urges. 

John: Nonsence. 

Desire: Yes, however, you appear to have quite 

a propensity towards believing nonsence. Correct me if 
I’m mistaken and then I shall take you at your word. 

John: I — ah. 

Desire: (becoming very earnest) Exactly. Now, 

both being damned, let’s step into the nonsensical side of 
life. (John begins to walk away, not knowing what 
else to do) Don’t leave. I’ve been searching for you for 
some time. 

John: Searching ? You know me? 

Desire: After a fashion. I did. 

John: But how? 

Desire: You have forgotten. 1 had faith that 

you would remember. That’s why I returned. 

John: Have we met before? 

Desire: No, you did not meet me. I’m afraid 

I’m disillusioned. You see, you have discarded your 
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creation, and also yourself. You can be rebuilt, but that 
is all. 


John: (quietly) I’m sorry. I feel as if I’ve done 

something quite unforgivable. But I do not know you, 
at least I don’t now. You’re the one my mother. . . 

Desire: Failed to tell you about. 

John: (sensing antagonism he changes) Where 

are Margot and Karl? Did you see them? 

Desire: Yes, they’ll return. 

John: I must let mother know you’re here. 

Desire: There’s no necessity. It’s you I’m visiting. 

John: (coldly, strained for he does not want to 

speak at all) I don’t wish to leave her out. She would 
be angered knowing that I am entertaining alone. 

Desire: What someone else is ignorant of is often 

to your advantage. 

John: I’m not concerned about my advantages. 

Desire: It’s a pity. 

John: It’s not that at all. 

Desire: Then it’s a fault. You destroy much 

when you forget yourself. 

John: I can’t agree. I’m not the destructive type. 


Desire: You don’t even know. You can’t until 

you cease hibernating in that coal bin you have been in- 
habiting. (John starts to walk away looking at floor, 
disliking this talk about himself. He stops suddenly as 
if someone is standing before him. Desire remains seated, 
strangely still, amused as if she knew. John, very em- 
barassed, tries to pass casually but cannot) Have you be- 
come a butterfly? (John makes a more frantic attempt) 
Please excuse such an obvious error. You are a mad dog 
engaged in a solitary game of charades. 

John: (in a fit of exasperation) No! 

Desire: Tell me, I don't care for guessing games. 

(John sits dejectly) Oh, a fight with your shadow? It 
seems that you have been overcom:. May 1 applaud the 
first round 7 


John: Go right ahead. You seem to have had no 

inhibitions thus far in what you have said or done. 

Desire: Wonderful, I do believe it’s all returning. 

John: (tired of all this) What’s all returning? 

Desire: All that you side-stepped so long ago. 

(gets up and crosses before him) John, have you ever 
fought with life’s Demons 7 They’re here, you know, 
everywhere. If you extend your vision far enough, they’re 
visible. And if you’re an astute sort of person you can 
walk along with them, beside them, yet a bit in front of 
them. However, once fallen behind these unacknowl- 
edged temptations you are shackled to a night mare of fol- 
low the leader. (John has been stirring uncomfortably) 
Some of us, though, walk with blinders on and conse- 
quently are unable to notice when they have stumbled 
behind a sprite. 

John: (standing) I’m sorry, but I can’t stay. 

I’ll have to ask you to leave. It’s only right. 

Desire: Why be normal? Normal people live a 

life of boredom, and perhaps boredom runs relay races 


with insanity, (the two look hard at one another) You 
won’t go. You’re rather intrigued. 

John: Alright — I won’t. What’s all this, this 

talk? Why has everything suddenly become so un- 
natural ? 

Desire: Does not a blind man who recovers his 

sight wonder at what he sees? 

John: Temporarily. 

Desire: Then why ask? Isn’t it obvious to you 7 

I’ll illustrate. (She begins to turn off all the lights ex- 
cept the small one on the table beside John. John’s at- 
tempted protests never became strong enough to remove 
his curiosity — he looked very distraught. 

John: (excited) What should mother say? 

Marge and Karl are returning, (to X) Quiet? I’m not 
an opportunist and have no intentions of suddenly be- 
coming one. 

Desire: (so vehemently that he freezes in the spot- 

light) No! And, by the way, relax. Your opportune 
time will occur later. At the moment we’re going to in- 
dulge in fantasy. 

John: (sarcastically) Fantasy. I’ve been fol- 

lowed by fantasy all day long. Followed? (spins around, 
near darkness all about him) Where are you? 

Desire: (voice from nowhere in particular) 

You’re repeating yourself. Who are you asking for? 
(John stands in the light, unmoving except for cautious 
glances around the room) It’s dark, isn’t it. To your 
right, to your left, dark. Curious thing, darkness. 

Though you may be standing in the light and sheltered 
by the light the only objects that are apparent to you in 
the darkness are those misshapen fantasies of something 
real, (she stands by him) 

John: I know what these fantasies, as you call 

them, actually are. 

Desire: You cannot have correct knowledge of 

them until they are in your possession, although it may 
be for just a fraction of time. Yet not having knowledge, 
you can have awareness and this doesn’t prevent a certain 
inescapable fear, wondering and agonizing desire to ex- 
plore. 

John: No, but why recognize it, why acknowl- 

edge the existence of something foreign and dangerously 
skeptical as to its outcome? 

Desire: It’s the best way, and surprisingly enough, 

the most untrodden way. Don’t have partial knowledge 
and don’t meet things by coincidence for it may throw 
you off guard. Walk up to it. Having done that, you 
are capable of moving on if you find whatever is dis- 
tasteful to you. 

John: (to X) I am not a fool! 

Desire: No, a fool is one who has lost his sight, 

(pushes him away) Walk ahead. (penetrating and 
commanding voice) Now stop, look back at the light 
and get your bearings. Judge from there. Be familiar 
with the darkness, keep your eyes on the light and you 
will need no other lamp. There’s a chair beside you, sit 
(Continued on next Page) 
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down. (She steps into the light and stands) As you 
look now I am only a woman, (steps out) And now, 
now I am a pulse that throbs, strongly or weakly (turns 
a floor lamp on without having ceased talking, room 
is in a dim light) Wc arc all so many shadows, given 
form by passing through light, given light by probing in 
darkness. Don’t linger, pass quickly from one to the 
other. You may forget and lose your course. 

John: And, so 7 

Desire: Come closely by me and do what you will. 

I have kept alive because you put aside your dreams to 
let her entertain her own existence, and gave her apparent 
form. It has only returned to its rightful owner. 

John: 1 — tell me, tell me now (sounds frighten- 

ed, as if suddenly too much alone.) You’re gone. 

Desire: I’m right here. 

John: No, no I don’t mean — I. 

Desire: John, do what you will now, if you 

would have one, for there may never be another return- 
ing. (She touches his arm lightly with her fingers) 

John: (He stands for a moment then almost per- 

ceptably straightens and takes her hand in a strong grasp) 
It's as if an eclipse has passed, one that had been long in 
crossing. You have my gratitude for detaining me a 
moment before I closed my eyes to the scene. 

Desire: You have only yourself to thank. You 

summoned back a life period unmarred by careless living. 
And we return — 

Mrs. Moore: Boby! (door opens immediately 

from other room) Boby? (turns on overhead light 

by means of a switch by the door, room suddenly very 
bright) I could not imagine where you had gone. What 
are you doing in here? Why are the lights off? (Desire, 
unnoticed by Mrs. Moore, slips quietly to the door. John 
makes a move to stop her then checks himself. Mrs. Moore 
follows his gaze and sees her just as she goes out — hor- 
rified) You needn’t explain. I’m appalled. 

John: (smiles, then laughs hard as if released 

from long tension) 

Mrs. Moore: What possesses you? 

John: Devils, mother, devils and angels, god- 

desses and gargoyles. (He goes to her lovingly, yet in- 
dependently. She shrinks away ) 

Mrs. Moore: John. 

John: (jokingly) How do you do? I’ve just 

come across an old acquaintance. May I make a new 
one? (holds out hand) 

Mrs. Moore: (baffled) I’d like to acquaint my- 

self with some of these goings on. 

John: Impossible — you have lingered far too 

long. How could I have not seen this before me? 

Mrs. Moore: I knew when I saw that woman 
that it was all for no good. Have you lost your char- 
acter 7 

John: No, I’ve regained it. 

Mrs. Moore: Margot and Karl — you sent them 

home? That was rude of you. When did they leave? 

John: I’m expecting them to return shortly. 


Mrs. Moore: Fortunately I came in when I did. 

Suppose they had arrived first. Do you realize what could 
have been said? 

John: (amused) What? 

Mrs. Moore: Why, that you were, were carrying 

on an affair. Boby, tell me dear, nothing like that hap- 
pened? John, who is that woman? How long have you 
been seeing her? I shall not scold you. 

John: Scold me 7 For what? 

Mrs. Moore: Well, for behaving so indiscreetly. 

John: What’s indiscreet about talking to a wo- 

man ? 

Mrs. Moore: But in the dark — one does not talk 

in the dark. 

John: It’s really a shame then. It’s so conducive 

to free conversation. 

Mrs. Moore: Conversation? 

John: Mother, I do believe you are thinking ill 

of me. 

Mrs. Moore: Of course not, it’s just like I said 

to Mrs. Gregg the other day — I always knew what went 
on behind closed curtains at night and she told me I 
should not have such thoughts, the nerve of some women. 
John, I want to know everything. 

John: I would have to give you my biography. 

I’ll do it by installations. Her name — her name? That’s 
strange. 

Mrs. Moore: Strange? 

John: She did not say. No, no her name was 

Desire. 

Mrs. Moore: (grunts as if her suspicions con- 

firmed) Rather suggestive. 

John: Suggestive of an emotion that, being 

shrewdly possessed of, leads one to experience a full life, 
(knock at door and John answers) 

Karl: Hello. Here we are. Nothing like exercise 

for relaxation. Where is your paramoor, John? 

Margot: Yes, where is your Eve, oh Adam. Have 

you frightened her away? 

Mrs. Moore: If you’re referring to that woman, 

she crept out of this room like a guilty hound when I 
entered. 

John: I would say, rather, that she glided out like 

an indomitable spirit. 

Mrs. Moore: Spirit, indeed. 

Margot: Spirit of what? 

Karl: Perhaps John will give us a clue. 

Mrs. Moore: (warningly) I think he would 

prefer not to say. Did you two have a successful eve- 
ning 7 

Karl: To be truthful, it was quite uneventful. 

John: (teasingly) Margot, he sounds as though 

the two of you were bored. 

Karl: No, just discouraged. Margot was too busy 

having undefinable premonitions. 

John: Perhaps you should have brought along 

some friends. 

Karl: Friends? What friends? 
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John: Self creations. (Karl frowns and Margot 

looks with quick understanding) 

Mrs. Moore: Sometimes, John, you speak very 

unintelligently. 

John: You’re quite wrong. You have a tend- 

ency to listen very unintelligently. 

Margot: (coming to him) What sort of change 

is coming over you? You are suddenly so assured. 

Mrs. Moore: I don’t like it. 

Karl: I hate to interrupt your merry-go-round of 

a conversation, but I’ll have to be leaving. May I walk 
you to your door, Margot? 

John: No, wait. I*d like to speak to you, Margot, 
if you will stay a moment? 

Margot: Yes, I’ll remain. Karl, I’ll see you tomor- 

row then. 

Karl: As you wish. Goodbye, (he leaves) 

Mrs. Moore: You should have gone with him, 

Margot. 

Margot: I’m sure he is old enough to find his way. 

John: Mother, I’d like the use of the living room, 

tonight — alone. 

Mrs. Moore: Very well, I seem to have little to 

say. I’ll speak to you in the morning. Good night, 
Margot. 

Margot: Good night. 

John: Procrastination is the root of an empty 

life. I believe I had better do a little sowing. My gran- 
ery is bare and has need of a plenteous crop this season. 

Margot: You are suddenly alive again. But — I 

rather like it. 

John: Please don’t stand. (They sit) 

Margot: Perhaps this is a good opportunity for 

me to inquire about your visitor, if I may be so curious. 

John: You may. 

Margot: She did not seem quite tangible to me, 

though I could give you no apparent reason. You were 
with her, did you get that feeling? 

John: I know that she was not in a sense, real. 

Margot: But I saw her, you saw her and the 

others — 

John: A fantasy, my dear, a fantasy. However, 

to indulge in pure fantasies is to dwell in darkness. I 
must have one light on earth to permit my wanderings. 

Margot: What sort of light, John ? 

John: A light that you could offer me, a brilliant 

one that would brighten yet add a new shadow. 

Margot: Would you have it newly electric or an 

Alladin’s lamp ? 

John: Definatcly one that would issue forth a 

genie when rubbed. 

Margot: And of what extraordinary powers would 
this genie be capable? 

John: Those, I imagine, are the secrets of the 

lamp. 

Margot: And if they are willing to be divulged? 

John: Then I shall be an opportunist and explore 

the possibilities of treasure that I might find. 
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Margot: Time moves quickly in such matters. 

The lamp, in the meanwhile, may become lost unto an- 
other. 

John: No, it will not. Magic vanishes too soon 

to wait. Are you in accord? 

Margot: Yes. (John stands and reaches for her 

hand. She gets up and the two look understanding^ at 
one another) 

John: Shall we light the lamp? 


Here We A re 

By Sally LaBoon 

Here we are you see, 

All of us tucked safely on the edge. 
And no one else can find the way 
Except another 
Just alike. 

Ah, now they are. 

Once around for them, 

And twice 

For two the same. 


Assignment in Creation 

By Hettie Cohen 

Maybe (you say to yourself very distinctly and clearly) 
I won’t have to do it now because today is Sunday 
And Monday will be time enough. 

Tough. I have a few more hours — . 

In the parlor the strained piano protests 
The pull of untrained hands and music’s 
Juke-box style of sameness. 

Is this what we have given? 

The louder, the better 
The bigger, the better 
The better, the bolder. 

Chromium plated now, the ivory splits 
And with a yellowed face says no. 

Concentration. Submergence of the seaweed stems of 
reason 

And the crying out of flesh 
In darkened corners. 

In darkened corners. 

Sift it ... . 

Strain it through the running sand of nature’s time 
And find what’s left . . . there is no pearl, 

Only frail white shell that trembles 

When the bare heel of criticism grinds it into dust. 
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The Tunnel 

(Continued from Page 7) 

waste too much time needed for drill- 
ing, and he went alone. 

He had been gone almost half an 
hour when Pedro suddenly clutched 
my arm. 

“What is it, Pedro?" 

“The noise, Al, the noise. Lees- 
ten." 

I heard it ; the same brushing 
sounds on the sides of the tunnel. 

“Callaghan! Callaghan! Are you 
O. K. ?" 

I started running back through the 
tunnel. “Callaghan, where arc you?" 
And then I saw him slumped down 
by a wall of the tunnel. 

I stopped . . . then slowly went 
over to him. A splotch of blood was 
on his neck. 

“Pedro! Hes alone!" I turned and 
ran back toward the end of the tun- 
nel. Just as I was about to round 
the last curve of the tunnel, the too 
familiar brushing noise stopped me. 
I screamed to Pedro, but he did not 
answer. I turned back toward the 
tunnel’s entrance. But the brushing 
noise stopped me again. It was both 
in front of me and behind me . . . 


A drunk lying on the flood of a 
bar began to show signs of life, so 
one of the customers smeared a little 
limburger cheese on his upper lip. The 
drunk arose slowly and walked out 
the door. In a few moments he 
came back in. Then he went out 
again, only to return in a few min- 
utes. 

Shaking his head with disgust he 
said, “It’s no use. The whole world 
stinks." 


Teacher: Jimmy, are you eating 
candy or chewing gum? 

Jimmy: Neither; I’m soaking a 

prune to eat at recess. 


Phantom Daggers 

By Sigrid Weeks 
Giggles 

shrill laughter, 
at one’s expense. 

At one’s expense 
are being torn 
dreams and hopes, 
all held dear. 

One shrill laugh, 
just one word, 
tear and rip, 
destroy. 


“Do you mean to tell me,” said 
the judge, “that you murdered your 
own grandmother for a paltry three 
dollars?" 

“Well, judge, you know how it 
is. Three bucks here, three bucks 
there — it adds up." 


College is somewhat like a laundry 
-you get out of it only what you 
put into it, but you’d never recognize 
it. 


People who live in glass houses 
shouldn’t throw parties. 


Dictatorship — a form of govern- 
ment in which all that is not forbid- 
den is compulsory. 

As the man started across the 
street, a St. Bernard dog rushed by 
him so close that it bowled him 
over. Before the man could get to 
his feet an Austin tore around the 
corner and ran over the hapless man 
leaving several cuts and bruises in its 
wake. A sympathetic spectator rush- 
ed out to help the victim to his feet 
and asked if the dog had hurt him. 
“No," replied the confused fellow, 
“but that can tied to his tail nearly 
finished me." 


Sunday Afternoon 

By Sigrid Weeks 

Sunday afternoon, warmly sunlit, snug, 

Bright afternoon, blue sky, dancing white clouds. 
From my window I can see white houses 
bright and clean in the Sabbath sun; green trees 
lining black roads; and far sun-haloed hills. 

Late afternoon slanting through my window 
sees Sunday papers and an applecore. 

The shadows on the floor are long and weird 
as they go clambering across my rug. 

Up along the wall the dying shadows climb, 
Then finally the last light is squeezed — and gone. 
Grey of evening rides the dark’ning clouds 
while rose of day sinks deeper in the West. 

Trees are still; buds are hushed: Sunday is past. 


W andering W inds 

By Sandra Lee Ball 

On stormy nights I hear the winds 
Singing, sighing through the limbs 
Of tall trees. It is God who sends 
His music in these eerie hymns. 

Many things these wise winds say 
While winding on their wandering way: 
A lover crying to his love 
Whose silent soul lies far above; 

Nature wishing only to make 
These sleepy trees stretch and awake. 
They seem like prayers of life and death; 
A touch of mystery lies on their breath. 
On stormy nights they sing their song 
And I lie listening all night long. 
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LAUGH, DARN IT! 




QKr! So I should <x cot onbe^* 1 

qround my ci^««1te out * ! ! 



''UlK'ile t u^aL* h ord to c«t f ke 

met a ^itrC <*>ko beiitved (»t LcJl G^t 
f.Y*T sI<\kX t " 


A customer sat down at a table in 
a smart restaurant and tied a napkin 
around his neck. The manager call- 
ed the waiter and said, “Try to make 
that man understand as tactfully as 
possible that that’s not done here.” 
The waiter approached the cus- 
tomer and said, “Shave or haircut, 
sir?” 
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Southern Restaurant 

Open 6 A. M. to 12 Midnight Daily 

CHOICE WESTERN STEAKS 
AND SEAFOOD OUR SPECIALTY 
“If You Have Tried the Rest 
Then Try The Best” 

1013 Princess Anne St. 

Phone 1319 Fredericksburg, Va. 


GOOLRICICS 

For Yardley, Max 
Factor, Coty, Tussy, 
Evening in Paris, Revlon 
901 Caroline St. 


Your Cab Just Around 
The Corner 

HILLDRUPS 

24 Hour 2- Way Radio 
Service 

Phone 234 

519 William Street 
Fredericksburg, Va. 


Joseph H. Ulman 

Feminine Fashions 
Riding Togs - Costume Jewelry 
822 Caroline Street 
FREDERICKSBURG, VA. 


BRENTS 


) r our Shopping Center 


1019 Caroline Street 
Fredericksburg, Virginia 
PHONE 70 


Shelton & Truslow 

Phone 523 
DRY CLEANING 
Work Called For 
And Delivered 

1006 Caroline Street 


Elkins Flower Shop 


Specializing in Corsages 
Flowers by Wire thru F.T.D.A . 


PHONE 107 
613 Caroline Street 


Fashion Firsts 


Specialists in 

at 


CAMPUS SPORTSWEAR 

the Fashion Plate , 


Miller’s Specialty 

inc . 


Shop 

1009 Princess Anne St. 


8 1 8 Caroline Street 

Fredericksburg, Va. 


Fredericksburg, Va. 


J. & J Record Shop 

211 William Street 
Phone 1458 


Compliments of 

SELF SERVICE 
LAUNDRY 

1503 Princess Anno Street 
Phone 300-J 

620 Kenmore Avenue 
Phone 2444-J 

Fredericksburg, Va. 


Compliments of 

The 

Stratford 

Hotel 


Dr. Martin Blatt 

Optometrist 


COMPLETE OPTICAL SERVICE 
803 Caroline 


The National Bank 
of Fredericksburg 

SECURITY AND SERVICE 
SINCE 1865 

MEMBER F. D. I. C. 
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Compliments of 

SYLVAMA DIVISION 

of the 

American Viscose Corp. 

Fredericksburg, Virginia 



Compliments 

of 

F. W. Woolworth 

Co. 


Drink 



in Bottles 


Geo. Freeman , Jr. 
& Sons 

FOR FINER FOODS 

1892 - 1953 

61 Years of Service 
Phone 24 

Fredericksburg, Va. 


John F. Scott 

Tennis Rackets 4.85 up 

Clothes Driers 2.20 

925 Caroline St. 
Phone 64 


Meet Your Friends and Classmates 
at 

“Your Friendly Druggist " 


Morton 9 s Drug Store 

1015 Caroline Street 

FOUNTAIN SERVICE 
Drugs Cosmetics 


Home Furnishings — 
Radios - Electrical 
Appliances 

White and Weeks 

Furniture Corporation 

800 Caroline St. 
Phone 2920 


F redericksburg 
Office Supply , Inc. 

ALL MAKES OF PORTABLES 
TYPEWRITERS RENTED 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES 

1008 Caroline St. Phone 2514 

Fredericksburg, Virginia 


Colony Studios 
•/ 

PRINCESS ANNE HOTEL 
Fredericksburg, Virginia 
Phone 2188 
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Ab^/ /A siars gof- s-farfec/. 



William Holden says: 

“My Dad, a chemist, wanted 
me to follow in the business. 
But I got the play-acting bug 
in school and college. I was 
in a small part at the Pasa- 
dena Playhouse when they 
picked me to test for ‘Golden 
Boy’. I never worked so hard 
in my life ! But the success of 
the picture made it worth it!” 


Start smoking Camels 
yourself! 


Make the 30-day Camel 
Mildness Test. Smoke 
only Camels for 30 days 
— see for yourself why 
Camels’ cool mildness 
and rich flavor agree 
with more people than 
any other cigarette! 


I'M FOR CAMELS! 

Ve found they 

GIVE ME EVERYTHING 
I LIKE IN A CIGARETTE 
-GENUINE MILDNESS, 
REAL FLAVOR.VOU'LL 
LIKE CAMELS, TOO!" 

I J^a*c -fJoM*' 

Star of “The Bridges at Toko-Ri” 


Newest published fig- 
ures*, by the leading in- 
dustry analyst, Harry M. 
Waotten, show Camels 
now 50 8/10% ahead 
of the second-place 
brand — biggest prefer- 
ence lead in history! 

’ Ink, 1951 ; 


R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co. . 
Winston-Salem. N. C. 


Camels 


St Mildness Revor 

AGREE WITH MORE PEOPLE 


THAN ANY 
OTHER 
CIGARETTE! 




